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A succession of events, each springing from its predecessor, 
led up to the founding of the Research Laboratory. 

In 1887 Professor Garrison opened his home in Millville, 
New Jersey as a Training School. 

In 1888 he moved the School to Vineland. 

In 1897 he brought E. R. Johnstone from the Indiana State 
School at Fort Wayne and made him his Vice-Principal. 

In 1900 he died at the age of forty-seven. Professor 
Johnstone succeeded him at the age of thirty. 

In 1901 the Paidological Staff (The Feeble-Minded Club) 
was organized. 

In 1903 The Training School inaugurated its Summer 
School for Teachers—the first of its kind. 

This chronology, up to 1906, has been the framework of 
our previous stories. 

We have now come to an event which, in its far-reaching 
and continuing influences outside The Village of Happiness, 
transcends other achievements of the School—the opening of 
the Research Laboratory on September 15, 1906. 

The way had been prepared. Scientific work, but without 
undue emphasis on its scientific character, had been done from 
the beginning; in the Village school; in its industrial and other 
employments of the children; in their care and development. 

We have seen how the development of the Village began 
to attract the interest of scientists in other specialized fields 
leading to the forming of the Paidological Staff in 1901. Two 


*AUTHOR’S NOTE: I have been living for some months in the Village of Hap- 
iness. These stories of its life have been written in its atmosphere. Daily 
contacts with the children and those in charge have made me feel that I, 
too, “belong.” To be made one of themselves by these children, to be taken 
nas one who “belongs,” is no mean honor. 

The attempt to interpret them, their possibilities, their accomplish- 
ments, their values, their everyday lives, is a privilege. It is my hope that 
the stories may contribute to a better understanding of them and bring 
comfort to the homes where there are children-who-never-grow-up. 

This is the last of the stories. 





—Joseph P. Byers 
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years later the influence of that group of educators and other 
scientists who saw what the world of education needed and the 
valuable material at The Village of Happiness for supplying 
some of the essential parts of that need, led to the opening of 
the Summer School for Teachers. 

The human element had not then, nor has it yet, been com- 
pletely analyzed, classified and catalogued by science. The 
problems this human element had carried into the public schools 
were brought in large measure to the Village. Teachers from 
everywhere had questions to ask for which there seemed to be 
no adequate answer. The experiences of the Village, its meth- 
ods and results, were invaluable to those teachers who attended 
its summer school, but their “Why is this?” and “Why is that?” 
too often brought the reluctant answer, “We do not know.” 

Before the close of the second summer school the purpose 
began to form in the mind of the Village Director to find the 
answer to those “Whys.” He realized that the search would be 
long and difficult; that the obscure places in deficient intellects 
would be difficult to plumb, their actions and reactions, spiritual, 
mental and physical; difficult to weigh, measure and analyze; 
the causes contributing to their deficiencies to be discovered 
only by painstaking and exhaustive research—yet these things 
had to be done. Professor Barnes had already not only said, 
“Vineland is a human laboratory” but, enumerating all but one 
of the essentials for a Research Laboratory, ‘Vineland has all 
of these things.” 


The one missing item was the scientifically equipped brain 
with a human touch to direct it. Like so many things in the 
history of The Village of Happiness it was at hand when the 
need had to be met. Six years earlier, as he himself expressed it, 
Doctor H. H. Goddard had “selected his chief” although neither 
of them then knew it. For seven years Doctor Goddard had oe- 
cupied the Chair of Psychology and Pedagogy at the West 
Chester Pennsylvania Normal School. He had due him his 
Sabbatical year. Professor Johnstone invited him to take it at 
The Training School. 

On September 15, 1906 Doctor Goddard took possession of 
a small second-story room in one of the Village’s workshops. 
It was meagerly furnished—a desk, a couple of chairs, and some 
empty shelves for a future library and whatever laboratory 
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equipment might be evolved. The scientifically equipped brain 
with a human understanding was in charge of the Research 
Laboratory of The Village of Happiness. Its research material 
was scattered over the whole Village in school, shops, cottages, 
on the lawns and farm, at work or play. The germ of the fu- 
ture Laboratory was in his brain. He gave a glance at his 
workshop with its empty shelves, put on his hat, closed its 
door behind him and went out to survey that scattered mater- 
ial, to have that germ fertilized by personal contact with it, 
to mingle and get acquainted with the children in their natural 
and everyday life in The Village of Happiness. To those who 
saw him then and through later years in his relationship to the 
children, no further explanation of the scientific brain with a 
human touch will be needed. 

The studies made, and the methods devised, the develop- 
ments of the scientific work of the Research Laboratory during 
the following twelve years under the direction of Doctor God- 
dard are covered in his more than one hundred published re- 
search articles and books. These gave a new literature to the 
science of psychology in the field of mental deficiency, its causes 
and consequences; the identification, training, care and education 
of mental defectives; social responsibility for their welfare; and 
the prevalence of this class in unsocial and anti-social groups. 
They contributed to a better understanding and appreciation 
of the needs, capacities and possibilities of the mentally insuffi- 
cient, both adults and children; and, of even greater value, they 
gave the methods and tools by which these capacities and pos- 
sibilities could be measured, developed and utilized. 


The outstanding achievement of those years grew out of a 
European trip made by Doctor Goddard in 1907. It was taken 
in order to acquaint himself at first-hand with psychological 
research in European countries. During his trip his attention 
was called to the first published work, in 1905, of the eminent 
French scientists, Binet and Simon, on “A Measuring Scale of 
Intelligence.” Sceptical of its value, his scientific mind had to 
assure itself whether the merits claimed for it were justified 
or otherwise. He brought back with him a copy of their publi- 
ation, not yet translated from the French. This, together with 
the second part of their work, published in 1908, was translated 
into English by Miss Elizabeth S. Kite, social investigator and 
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research worker of the laboratory from 1910 to 1918, and pub. 
lished by The Training School in 1912. 

Before this, however, the laboratory was convincing itself 
of the scientific value of this measuring scale for the measuring 
of the intelligence of children. In 1908, Doctor Goddard’s first 
article on “The Binet-Simon Tests of Intellectual Capacity” was 
published; in 1910 a translation of “Binet’s Measuring Scale of 
Intelligence” and “Four Hundred Feeble-Minded Children Classi- 
fied by the Binet Method”; in 1911 “A Revision of the Binet 
Seale,” “Delinquent Girls Tested by the Binet Scale,” and “Two 
Thousand Normal Children Measured by the Binet Scale”: in 
1913 “The Binet Tests and the Inexperienced Teacher’’; in 1914 
“The Binet Scale: What It is and How It Is To Be Used”: 
and in 1917 “The Place of Intelligence in Modern Warfare.” 


The introduction of the “Binet-Simon Measuring Scale of 
Intelligence” into the United States, its verification, adaptation 
and instruction in its use was the work of The Village of Hap- 
piness through its Research Laboratory. As affecting human 
welfare this, up to now, has been its outstanding contribution. 


Its rapid adoption by public school systems was hastened 
by its use, beginning in 1909, in the courses of instruction at 
the Village’s Summer School for Teachers. 


It had a major influence in the growth of special classes 
in the public schools and, in many respects, has revolutionized 
educational methods. 


It gave a mighty impetus to, and a wide-spread interest in, 
the science of Psychology. 


Its adaptation to the measurement of intelligence of adults 
has been of benefit to industry and prepared the way for those 
group tests devised in 1917 at The Village of Happiness for 
sifting our American forces in the World War, the story of 
which has been told in “The Committee on Provision.”* 


It also gave sorely needed tools to penal, reformatory and 
other institutions for the scientific classification of their inmates. 


° Concerning these group tests Doctor Goddard said, in 1931, at the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of the founding of the laboratory: ‘—the knowledge derived from the test- 
ing of the 1,700,000 men in the Army is probably the most valuable piece of ry 
which mankind has ever acquired about itself. The information has been hard to accep 
We could not believe it. It was thought that the tests were wrong, but more —* 
dozen years of experience, criticism and testing the tests has strengthened their ny a 
rather than weakened it. There is no longer any doubt about the facts. Ly * ittle 
committee of seven, which met at the Vineland laboratory and drafted the Army fi ‘ 
Tests, did a remarkable piece of work, the results of which are destined to be of im 
measurable value to the race.” 
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Professor Barnes’ prophesy has been fulfilled: “To me 
Vineland is a human laboratory and a garden where unfortu- 
nate children are to be cared for, protected and loved while they 
unconsciously whisper to us syllable by syllable the secrets of 
the soul’s growth. It may very well be that the most ignorant 
shall teach us most.” 

In 1912 “The Kallikak Family: A Study in the Heredity 
of Feeble-Mindedness” appeared. The material for this had 
been collected in the field during two years of arduous research 
by Miss Elizabeth S. Kite. This work, as with other publica- 
tions of the Research Laboratory, brought early recognition of 
the scientific and practical value of its Research findings. “The 
Kallikak Family” is a scientific and human classic, known 
wherever the influence of heredity as a cause of mental growth 
or blight is taught. 


The laboratory’s objectives as stated by Doctor Goddard 
in 1914 were “A broad and far-reaching line of investigation” 
with “intensive studies that should have immediate interest and 
value to all who have at heart the welfare of the children in 
such institutions (for the mentally deficient), to all who teach 
or train normal children, and to the pure scientist.” As to 
the future he said, “It has been asked how long this research 
work will be carried on? Until the cause of feeble-mindedness 
is known; until its prevention is understood; until all that can 
be learned from these special cases of mental development has 
been found out.” 


In six years the laboratory had grown from only a Director 
toa Director with sixteen assistants. Its quarters had of ne- 
cessity been enlarged. This growth was continued until, in 1913, 
a new hospital having been erected, the old one, a three story 
brick building, was turned over to the laboratory for its ex- 
clusive use. 

In 1918 Doctor Goddard left The Training School to be- 
come Director of the new Ohio Bureau of Juvenile Research. 
He was succeeded by Doctor Stanley D. Porteus. 

Under Doctor Porteus, research in the field of mental de- 
ficiency was continued and the results freely given to the world, 
a8 before and since, through the medium of books, scientific 
journals, and The Training School Monthly Bulletin. 

During his Directorship, he, in collaboration with Mrs. 
Nash, Director of the Educational Department of the School, 
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made valuable studies of the social and educational correlation 
of mental age and behavior. The “Porteus Social Rating Scale” 
was developed at this time and also “Standardized Information 
Records.” In 1925 he retired to accept the Chair of Clinica] 
Psychology at the University of Hawaii. 

He was succeeded by Doctor Edgar A. Doll, formerly Assis. 
tant Director under Doctor Goddard, 1912-1917. Under his di. 
rection the work of the laboratory has maintained its high rank 
for original and confirmatory research. 

While the lines of scientific investigation by the laboratory 
have changed from time to time as new avenues of approach 
have opened, the fundamental purpose of the laboratory has 
been held always in view. 

Doctor Doll has contributed much to a fuller understanding 
of the mental defective by laymen, especially those charged 
with the administration of public institutions for delinquents 
and criminals. His articles, “Psychology in the Organization 
of Prison Industries,” “Some Principles of Correctional Treat- 
ment,” “Classification System of the New Jersey State Prison,” 
“Community Care of the Feeble-Minded,” and “The Contribu- 
tion to Social Work from Research in The Training School,” 
have a practical sociological value. 


For more than two years Doctor Doll has directed, in col- 
laboration with Doctor W. M. Phelps of the Yale Medical School, 
a study of birth injuries in their relationship to feeble-minded- 
ness. In its possible preventive aspects of mental defect, no 
research study undertaken by the laboratory has exceeded this 
in importance. The birth-injured cases make up one of the 
largest groups of the feeble-minded. Their study by the labora- 
tory is expected to continue without abatement until its possi- 
bilities in the field of prevention have been fully explored. Spe 
cial funds for carrying on this particular research have been 
provided by private gifts. 

The scientific standards set by the laboratory have given 
it a standing which continues to attract to it both students and 
experts in the fields of psychology, education and sociology. 
The laboratory has made generous provision for men and women 
to pursue their work in the capacity of research assistants oF 
chiefs of divisions. Doctor Doll, who has had the important 
role of Director of Research since 1925, has summarized some 
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of its achievements with a keen appreciation of their value to 
human betterment, thus: 

The Vineland laboratory has played an important role in the progress 
of clinical psychology; in the growth of research work in other institutions; 
in the demand for psychological personnel in courts, school systems, busi- 
ness offices and factories; in the scientific study of gifted children; in the 
development of the technique of vocational guidance; and in the movement 
for better child training. These various scientific studies here and else- 
where have promoted methods of child development which have been car- 
ried into the schools and homes of the country to an extent which cannot 
easily be estimated. 


The Training School’s research work is widely known and has promoted 
an intense interest in the feeble-minded throughout the country with in- 
creased interest in related social problems. This has emphasized the im- 
portance of the scientific method of approach to such social problems and 
has assisted materially in promoting the scientific point of view in sociology. 


Not the least of the consequences of this research work has been the 
training of hundreds of workers, both in the laboratory and in the Vineland 
summer school, thereby promoting both the principles and methods of the 
research approach to the problems of education, child welfare and social 
work. 

The Vineland research staff has contributed significantly to the scien- 
tific and educational literature in technical journals and in the general 
magazines. It has published bibliographies on feeble-mindedness and re- 
lated topics; has translated important works; has addressed important 
audiences; has published a great many general articles; and has contributed 
materially to scientific method. 

The first recorded question asked by man of his Maker 
was, “Am I my brother’s keeper?” The answer he received 
should have left no doubt in his mind that it was a plain and 


unequivocal “‘Yes.” 


From the beginning of the race individuals and groups 
have striven to interpret and obey that ‘‘Law of Love” as more 
clearly exemplified by its Exponent nearly two thousand years 
ago. 

The complexity of human nature has given a wide field for 
its expression which has been at times grotesque; often sublime. 
Love for mankind has moved some to isolate themselves from 
their fellows but it has been to those who worked among and 
for the multitude that the clearer understanding seems to have 
been given. 

From the work of these latter the new Science of Human 
Welfare is being evolved and to this new science all other 
Sciences are contributory. Perhaps it may not be too far from 
the truth to say that the final objective of all science is the 
ultimate welfare of humanity. Certainly the Research Labora- 
tory of The Village of Happiness must take first rank with 
those other human agencies which, working among and for the 
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multitude, have brought to it an increased knowledge of itself 
and thus made the road of fulfillment of its destiny less diff. 
cult to those who have been denied a full birthright. 

The laboratory was a further fulfillment of the vision of 
the Director of the Village. Its beginning and early develop. 
ment were both made possible by the generous financial support 
of those whose faith in that vision had grown with its fulfil]. 
ment, Samuel S. Fels, Bleecker VanWagenen, Bayard Cutting, 
and others; its growth and present standing in the scientific 
world to the very many who, with similar faith, have given 
expression to that faith in their continuing gifts for its main- 
tenance. 

The beneficient results to human welfare of the work of 
the Research Laboratory during its twenty-eight years of activ- 
ity are beyond appraisal. They have cost comparatively little 
in money—much in devotion and sacrifice from those who have 
guided its work. To these there must be the satisfaction of 
adding to the meaning of the Village slogan, ‘Happiness First” 
and a happiness, too, which their labors have brought to count- 
less children far beyond the Village gates who, but for their 
work, might never have been understood. 
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And So The School Began 


Helen F. Hill 
Department of Extension—The Training School at Vineland 


The Superintendent with his family and Miss Vernon ar- 
rived in the evening. Early the following morning there was 
brought to the door of the “Old Maxham” a tiny brown eyed 
boy, five years of age—a child who was to give life to a great 
vision. With the coming of this homeless little fragment on 
that early March morning, forty-six years ago, the great heart 
of The Training School began to beat. Little did the timid child 
or those whose hands reached out to welcome him, dream of the 
great tapestry that was to be woven through the growing years 
which was that day begun when this “first little boy” pushed 
open the door of opportunity for those whose minds have not 
developed normally. 


Henry’s life, as brief as it was, had not been a very happy 
one. His simple minded, child-like parents, who had found life 
only one struggle after another, became intemperate and indif- 
ferent. Finally, like children, tired of their toys, they ran 
away and left their three little children. Neighbors picked 
them up and took them to a city alms-house where they lived 
until the older brother and sister were “bound out” to a farmer, 
but little Henry, because of his slow mental development, was 
sent away to the “New School.” 

Miss Vernon remembers Henry as a quaint little fellow, 
so tiny that he amused himself by running about under the 
table without bumping his head. He was the baby of the 
School and so of course was a great pet among the other 
children. He was a cheerful, obedient little boy who chattered 
from morning until night. He could dress and undress, but 
could not tie his shoes. 

His school days were full of childish interests, but were not 
days of intellectual advancement for he never, apparently, out- 
grew the kindergarten class. When he was ten years old and 
had been five years in school he could only count and write a 
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few simple words, although he enjoyed the kindergarten games 
and songs and could play the drum in the band. However, he 
became interested in the manual training classes and was al. 
ways eager to learn new things to do with his hands. 


By this time Henry had grown up and little by little assum. 
ed the tasks of a bigger boy. For many years he was one of 
Mr. Veale’s faithful dairy boys and every day carried his share 
of the farm work. He was quiet and steady and learned spe. 
cial tasks well. In this way he became a good road builder and 
spent much time building and repairing the roads about the 
place. When a new building was to be built, Henry was always 
there to help with the excavation and grading. 


During all these years Henry’s days were filled with many 
pleasures and interests as well as usefullness. He enjoyed en- 
tertainments and music and was the prize checker player of all 
his group. An all day fishing trip filled Henry’s boyish heart 
to the brim and furnished many a fish story for the long winter 
evenings to come. 


When the plans for the new Colony were talked over, 
Henry was one of the first boys to ask to go. He had seen The 
Training School grow, cottage by cottage, and had helped to 
develop the gardens and lawns. He had built roads, planted 
trees and flowers and now at the mention of this new project 
his pioneer spirit ran high and he was ready to begin again 
and devote himself to the development of a new institution. 
Clearing had to be done, buildings built, wells dug, roads made, 
gardens and orchards planted. His experience and ability as a 
farmer and good teamster, and most of all his ability to work 
with and to direct other boys, were of greater value to this 
undertaking than can be told here. Once more he easily found 
his place in the family life as the Menantico Colony developed. 


About fifteen years ago, Henry took upon himself the re 
sponsibility of being the first man up at the Colony. ach 
night he takes his alarm clock to bed with him and summer or 
winter is up at 4:30 or 5:00 o’clock in the morning. He calls 
the milking boys, starts the kitchen fires and gets the wheels 
of the Colony in motion. Only two or three times in all these 
years has he overslept. So regular is he, that the whole Colony 
is thrown into a state of confusion on these rare occasions. 
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He always keeps the wood boxes filled and a supply to draw 
upon. When his wood pile is getting low, he notifies Mr. Meri- 
thew, takes his team and goes to the woods for a fresh supply. 


Once each year Henry dresses in his best and comes to The 
Training School to spend the day—for this is his birthday. He 
goes about making calls and talking over old times. He enjoys 
all the special attention he receives and when he has been the 
guest of honor at Miss Annie’s house for dinner, he is anxious 
to be “getting along home before chore time.” 


Last spring special plans were being made for improving 
Camp Mento for the season. Was Henry’s vision of camp long 
idle days lying in the shade? Oh no, Henry at once saw many 
things to be done. The swimming pool could be made larger, 
the trees trimmed out, the wet sag in the path filled up and 
so it was that we saw Henry there with his group of 
boys—all of whom have much physical strength to give, 
but not the power to direct. Very quietly Henry went 
among them telling this one where to shovel or that one where 
to unload his wheelbarrow. Steadily he moved on the entire 
morning without impatience or restlessness until noon time 
came, then he gathered his boys together and they disappeared 
into the woods singing, on their way to dinner. We listened 
until their voices died away. 


Eight year old Henry, who has now reached the fif- 
tieth milestone of his age, is still doing his part to make pos- 
sible greater opportunities for those about him whose minds 
have not developed normally. 





“There is in the special class field an opportunity to achieve 
superior teaching which is easier of attainment than in almost 
any other part of the school system. This statement is justi- 
fied by the fact, that only in this field is there a freedom from 
prescribed requirements, examinations, promotions, traditions 
and prejudices. There is an opportunity here to place the 
emphasis of education where it belongs—upon the development 
of a socially efficient individual.” 

—NEw YORK REGENTS BULLETIN, No. 986. 
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Book Review 


WOELFEL, NORMAN. Molders of the American Mind. New 
York, Columbia University Press, 1933. Pp. 304. $3.00 
This volume reviews modern tendencies in education in 

terms of current trends in social, political and economic evolu- 
tion as reflected in the views of seventeen American educational 
leaders. These views (as published since 1925) are widely di- 
verse, varying from the idealistic social and moral philosophy 
of Horne to the child-centered philosophy of education as adjust- 
ment, of Thorndike, and the dynamic system of Dewey. The 
major emphasis is the correlation of educational theory and 
practice with current social trends, and a conception of the des- 
tiny of America which “bursts the too obvious limitations of 
christian religious sanction and of the capitalistic profit econ- 
omy.” 


The resulting volume is one to be read by those who desire 
to capitalize the diverse educational philosophies developed by 
American educators. At first, it may seem disheartening to find 
that the vital issues of public education in a democracy should 
be regarded from such dissimilar points of view with almost 
no real argument as to purpose or methods. Nevertheless, in 
this very variety of opinion lies the hope of progress from stereo- 
typed authority, regimentation and constraint. Hence the edu- 
cator who wishes to know where he is going, and how to get 
there from where he now is, will find Woelfel’s appraisal of cur- 
rent thought and practice most informing. The psychologist 
will likewise find herein basic information regarding systematic 
trends in the field of education. To parents and lay readers are 
revealed the goals and routes of travel followed by those most 
actively directing the social destinies of the adults of tomorrow. 


Since the treatment is based on socially conceived purposes 
of education, it is not surprising that the choice of educators 
represented reflects a predominating sense of social values rather 
than a child-centered educational philosophy. Only in the views 
of Thorndike does one find a fundamental emphasis on the child 
and his development as the main objective of teaching. Since 
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society is essentially an aggregate of individuals it is amazing 
that so few of our educational leaders concentrate on the pupil 
what he can learn and will make use of as the main business 
of the schools—his abilities, his interests, his evolution, his in- 
dividual place in the social scene, his personal, spiritual and 
cultural destiny. When we view the child as the end rather 
than the means, we may see the new day of a new society. 
This psychological as opposed to social orientation is either 
sadly lacking in educational thought or else is too lightly em- 
phasized in the present volume. 

Vineland, N. J. Epcar A. DoLL 


ARTHUR, GRACE. A Point Scale of Performance Tests: Volume 
Il, The Process of Standardization. New York, The Com- 
monwealth Fund, 1933. 106 pp. 


Three years ago, Dr. Arthur, psychologist at the St. Paul 
Child Guidance Clinic, published a clinical manual of perform- 
ance tests, work on the methodology of which was begun in 1917. 
This volume purported to offer a non-verbal scale that would 
yield a final, composite rating “comparable to the Binet mental 
age, and serving as wide a purpose.” 

The second volume, recently published, is intended for those 
who are interested in details of the scale’s construction and 
standardization with view to rendering it unnecessary for the 
task to be repeated, unless for purposes of verification. 


In the second volume is offered, with the aid of 43 tables, 
a description of the more than 2,000 subjects, and a detailed dis- 
cussion of the work of standardizing Forms I and II of the 
performance scale, together with a mental age scale, Form II. 
There is presented an interesting suggestion with regard to 
possibility of certain racial differences (confined to Italian and 
Jewish groups as compared with “American”) and sex differ- 
ences. The author concludes that “the scale has demonstrated 
that intelligence as measured by the Binet scales can also be 
measured without recourse to the two types of abstract material 
known as words and numbers.” 
Vineland, N. J. MARION RINES EMERSON 
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Annual Household Report 


GIRLS’ DEPARTMENT 


Mary L. Vernon, Matron 


We have an average of about one hundred and thirty girls 
living at The Training School. Our six cottages for girls make 
it possible to place a girl in the home best adapted to her par. 
ticular needs. 

Moore is a beautiful homelike cottage well suited to the 
needs of a girl who enjoys attractive surroundings. The 
family life of this cottage is very pronounced. We have girls 
of all ages in this house and the big sister idea works very well 
here. The home life is so arranged that each girl is a neces- 
sary member of the family. 

Wilbur is the home for our alert active girls. Their school 
life is very full and gives them much to be interested in which 
they carry over into their home life. Some of the handwork 
made by Wilbur girls is very attractive. The main dining 
room is also in Wilbur Cottage, which gives training and occu- 
pation to girls whose interests lie in that direction. 

Tyler Cottage is for the older girls who have outgrown the 
rushing activity of the younger children. Here they do what 
pleases them most. They are much interested in all that goes 
on about them and attend all of the social functions of the 
School. They enjoy a good time and love to have company. 

Louden is the home for our children who must have a less 
complicated atmosphere. They lead a happy life well suited to 
their needs. They are not forced into activities beyond the 
strength of their nerves or comprehension. 

Carol, our very attractive new cottage, is a delightful home 
for some of the younger active children. These children are 
never idle for a minute and are just at the stage of develop- 
ment where play is the most important thing in life. Much 's 
done to meet this need. Their playground contains about every 
thing a child could wish for. This they share with the children 
living in Louden Cottage. A wading pool built between the two 
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houses is very popular during the summer months. For stormy 
weather they have a spacious play room and an assortment of 
toys and games to meet every wish. 

Summer vacation was enjoyed very much this year. Near- 
ly every girl had a vacation at camp which is the main treat 
of the season. Special trips, parties, picnics, rides, swimming, 
etc, made the summer pass almost too quickly. 

Every girl is now looking forward to the Christmas holi- 
days with great anticipation. Already secrets are in the air. 
Many of the girls are making their own Christmas gifts to send 
to their parents and friends. 


So many of our parents have been very kind and thought- 
ful in their cooperation. Their feeling of confidence is much 
appreciated. 


Boys’ DEPARTMENT 


J. H. Findley, Supervisor 


For several years the administration, from a training point 
of view, has been concerned with the social improvement of 
mentally deficient children in matters of everyday activity, such 
as self-help. 

This is a report of a six-months’ cooperative program car- 
ried on in the boys’ training department. 

What should I expect from this new child in my group? 

Is it right to expect a boy of his mental age to dress him- 
self? 

Are the children in my group doing as much for themselves 
as they should? 

Questions like these are turned in by cottage fathers and 
mothers almost daily. There is always a conscientious fear that 
we are requiring too much from the children entrusted to our 
care. We know from experience that a child who is confronted 
with a task that is too much for him is an unhappy child and 
very likely to become a problem. In other words, it is most un- 
wise to attempt to put a quart into a pint bottle. There is, of 
course, the other side of the problem—that we might not ex- 
pect enough of certain children in the group, and therefore 
retard their progress. 
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Depending on our past experiences, we have been able to 
guide the house fathers and mothers in the care of these chil. 
dren. At the best, however, our work was done by a trial and 
error method. We have said that Tom should be able to lace 
and tie his shoes, and then proceeded to concentrate on this 
particular thing. If Tom progressed and learned to lace and 
tie his shoes, we patted ourselves on the back and said, “See 
how very well we know our children!” On the other hand, if 
Tom repeatedly failed and became a definite problem in the 
group, because he compensated for this lack by being trouble. 
some, we drew in our horns and reported to the Children’s Com- 
mittee that this type of child was untrainable. 


The purpose of this investigation was to determine if it is 
feasible to require feeble-minded children with mental ages from 
four to six years to dress themselves completely; since the re- 
sults of such a study would have implications for their train- 
ing (and incidentally for the training of normal children) and, 
if so, to suggest a means of encouraging such social independ- 
ence among subnormal children within these age limits. 


Since the normal child of four to six years ordinarily helps 
with the dressing process, but rarely is expected to function 
independently when it comes to buttons, tying shoe laces and 
neckties, it seemed logical to expect that feeble-minded chil- 
dren of this mental level, having a greater muscular develop- 
ment and a longer period of practice by virtue of their greater 
life age, could be taught to dress themselves completely. 


The dressing schedule employed was a part of an array of 
social functions designed to measure progress in acquiring fa- 
cility in the common everyday acts of self-help. Dressing was 
chosen as representative of these acts and because it is a cate- 
gory of self-help that lends itself quite readily to a simple sort 
of analysis. 

Once a month for a period of six months fifteen boys were 
scored on this schedule according to whether they (1) failed 
to perform the act, (2) failed more than half of the time, (3) 
succeeded half or more of the time, but not always, or (4) al- 
ways succeeded. The house-mother’s report furnished the 
source of information. 


The subjects of this experiment were a cottage group of 
fifteen boys ranging in mental ages from two to seven yeals. 
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Only eleven of the group were rated over the entire six-months’ 
period. Two boys in the group, one aged thirteen with an esti- 
mated mental age of about seven and one aged fourteen with a 
mental age of four, were completely capable of dressing them- 
selves when the experiment began. During the course of the 
experiment two children were dismissed to their homes; one 
boy twenty years old, with a six-year mentality had completed 
learning the required acts in two months’ time. The other boy, 
aged thirteen years, with a mental age of four and one-half 
years learned to dress himself in three months’ time. 

This experiment was carried on in the cottage as a definite 
training program with practice periods in the evenings after 
supper from February to August, 1934. The children being 
studied were very much interested and cooperated to the best 
of their ability. They were eager to receive better marks on 
the chart which was displayed so that they could observe their 
progress. A child who could brush his teeth with help one 
month was proud to report the next month that he could brush 
them “all alone.” 

Moreover, the house-mother took a keen interest in the 
project. She extended her best efforts in trying to improve the 
performance of the individuals in the group. She derived, also, 
a personal pleasure from the success of “her” children. The 
chart gave her some idea of the progress of her training, and 
she could tell where special efforts were called for. After six 
months the purpose of the chart was well fixed in her mind, and 
she had a very good idea of the capabilities of each of her chil- 
dren and of any new child classified in her group. 

The chart has been of interest to those who have visited 
the cottage, especially the parents of these children, because it 
emphasized a definite effort to improve the social independence 
of their children. The chart has also been of help to the relief 
attendants, who come into the cottage for a short period of time, 
a & point of reference to enable them to know what to expect 
from the children under their care. 

In the light of this experiment, the following conclusions 
are warranted: 

1. It is practicable to teach feeble-minded boys ten years 
of age or older with mental ages as low as four years 
to dress themselves completely, including brushing the 
hair, tying shoe laces and neckties. 
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2. Excluding the two boys who could dress themselves 
completely at the beginning of the experiment, every 
boy except one who had been in the group but one 
month gained in one or more items. That is to say, 
twelve boys out of a possible thirteen, or ninety-two per 
cent, gained in ability to dress themselves in a six. 
months’ period. 

3. Seven boys achieved complete learning during this per- 
iod. 

4. All boys gained during the first month and made no 
gains after the fourth month, suggesting (1) that such 
a program may wear itself out in about four months’ 
time or (2) that such a program is best suited to the 
winter months, for when warm weather comes the 
character of clothing worn changes sufficiently to in- 
validate the study; for instance, coats are not worn in 
the summer, ties are dispensed with, as perhaps are 
stockings. 

5. No child lost any abilities during this period. 

6. With reference to normal children, the study suggests 
that perhaps it is not mental inability, but physical im- 
maturity, that prevents the average normal child from 
dressing himself until six years of age or older. 

Several small improvements have been made in the chil- 
dren’s dining rooms. Up to this time the small children in 
Baker dining room have only had spoons to eat with, but now 
their training has advanced to the point where they should have 
knives and forks. These were ordered and supplied. It is 
amazing how rapidly the children have learned to use their new 
silver. 

As in any large restaurant, we have the problem of broken 
dishes. During the past year we set aside a certain time to 
make a special study of this problem. We made a graph show- 
ing the number of broken dishes reported each week. The 
graph line through the year proceeded up and down across the 
paper. One week would show a decided drop in the number of 
dishes broken; the next week the curve would be up again. 
Upon investigation we found that these high points were caused 
by the dropping of a tray of dishes. After children have work- 
ed for a period with dishes they forget their nervousness, drop 
fewer plates, etc. The use of small inexperienced boys has com- 
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plicated our problem greatly. After we had carried on the ex- 
periment for a year we did not remove the graph, but left it 
posted in the dining room, and when the line was not made the 
children asked the dining room attendant about it. She, being 
a tactful person, grasped the opportunity, secured a colored 
pencil and continued the marking of the sheet. 

In the dining rooms of Robison we serve 825 meals every 
day. This means the handling of about 2,680 dishes each day 
through all of the operations of setting table, serving table, 
collecting dishes, and washing dishes. 

In 1930 the dish breakage for forty-six weeks was 918 
pieces. This did not include a large number of cracked and 
chipped ware that was replaced. 

In 1933 for fifty-two weeks the breakage was 766 pieces, 
and this included the number of pieces replaced because they 
were cracked or chipped. 

The cooperation of the culinary people in this experiment 
has been splendid. 

The boys’ library has been rearranged and added to, so 
that now we have about one hundred and fifty good books for 
children. This library contains such series as Tom Swift, Tom 
Slade, Poppy Ott, Pee-Wee Harris, etc. The cottage people 
may borrow these books to read to their groups, or they may 
be loaned to individual boys for a period of one week. 

The personnel of the department has remained much the 
same during the period of this report. The employees are con- 
tented and cooperate admirably. There have been very few 
changes and the general efficiency has consequently increased. 

The dietitian has offered a menu that is both scientific and 
pleasing. Our cooking staff is the best that we have ever had, 
and they are doing their best to see that the food is prepared 
properly. The quality and quantity has remained good. 

Just now this department is planning to have the best 
Christmas ever. Cottages will be decorated and packages will 
be mailed to the folks at home. Incoming packages will be 
opened, marked and repacked just as nicely as when received, 
and last but not least, the myth of Kris Kringle will be as real 
as real can be. 
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Notes on Special Education 


“In planning the education and training for the mentally 
retarded children the emphasis has been placed, perhaps too 
strongly on the fact that the minds were undeveloped rather 
than on the fact that their bodies were developed. In the 
schools we have followed more or less the usual procedure and 
gone to extremes. At first we treated all children regardless of 
individual differences alike and tried to train them all through 
an identical curriculum. Then we went to the other extreme. 
separated the bright from the dull and treated the mentally re. 
tarded as infants regardless of the size and age. Neither at- 
titude accomplishes much for the dull children or for the chil- 
dren who are merely not academically minded. Real education 
and training for the mentally retarded should take into consi- 
deration the children as they ARE—adult in size and age, but 
children in mental development. In other words, we find adult, 
or near adult activities, which are suitable for those with a 
limited mental development. 


“Teachers with traditional training and experience will need 
to step out of the traditional atmosphere of childish activities 
into an atmosphere of life activities in order to find means of 
educating and training the older boys and girls of retarded 
mental development. Primary manual training, or a primary 
activity program does not provide means for such training. As 
these mentally retarded boys and girls grow older they need 
to learn to do the things the older boys and girls can do, and 
which are still within their mental capacity. To keep the 
proper balance in planning a curriculum for children who show 
these discrepancies in mind, size, age and social development, 
is not so simple as it appears on the surface. Our traditional 
training complicates the situation. It is important that those 
doing this training adjust their thinking to the actual needs of 
these children who are so out of balance in their development. 


“The purpose of the special schools and classes for the older 
boys and girls of limited mentality is to provide a place where 
this lack of balance in development will be duly considered.”— 
Dr. Meta L. Anderson. 
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